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The following little poem is from the 
collection of poems by Miss Lucretia M. Da- 
vidson, lately published in this city, with a 
biographical memoir by Mr. Morse, the ar- 
tis. The poem was written in the six- 
teenth year of this young lady, and the last 
ofher life.—{ WV. ¥. Evening Post. 

FEATS OF DEATH. 
Ihave passed o'er the earth in the darkness of night, 
Ihave walked the wild winds in the morning's broad 





light; 
Ihave passed o’er the bower where the infant lay 


sleeping, 
And Pre left the fond mother in sorrow and weep- 
ing. 


My pinion was spread, and the cold dew of night 
withers and moulders the flower jn its light, 

Fell silently o’er the warm cheek in its glow, 

And I left it there blighted and wasted, and low; 

Teuli’d the fair bud, as it danced in its mirth, 

And I left it to moulder and fade on the earth. 


Ipaused d’er the valley, the glad sounds of joy 

Rese soft through the mist, and ascended on high; 
‘The fairest were there, and I paused in my flight, 
Aad the deep ery of wailing broke wildly that night. 
Igay not to gather the lone one to earth, 

Ispare not the young in their gay dance of mirth, 
But Isweep them all on to their home in the grave, 
I sop pot to pity—I stay not to sare. 


I gaused in my pathway, for beauty was there; 
Itwas beauty too death-like, too colil, and too fair! 
The deep purple f seemed melting away, 
And the faint pulse of life searee remembered to 





play; 
She had thought on the tomb, she was waiting for 


me 
I'gazed, 1 passed on, and her spirit was free. 


The clear stream roll’d gladly and bounded along, 
With ripple, and murmur, and sparkle, and song: 
Minstrel was tuning his wild hurp to love, 
et,and half sad were the numbers he wove, 
: the harp of the bard was unstrung; 
6 which roll'd deeply "twas rechiessly 
’ 
was not! and I passed on alone, 
Oer the newly-raised turf, and the rudely carved 
stone. 
Fe 


THE FIRST AND ‘LAST KISS. 


(Some of our readers may already have seen the 
following deeply interesting but none we are 
2 eee tion in our pa- 


forth to visit his daughter 

resided in one of those roman- 

tuated cottagés, which form so in- 

teresting a feature in the mountainous sce- 
nery of Wye, 

Hester was his eldest daughter, and the 

Of nine brothers and sisters; a 


upon the scanty stipend of his curacy. Par- 
son Lloyd was a somewhat poorer man 
than his neighbour, Farmer Morgan, who 
always bossted that he could spend a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year, and pay 
every body theirown. But Farmer Mor- 
gan, at last, did not pay every body their 
own; for he went into the Gazette, and 
there were only three shillings in the 
pound for his creditors, while Parson Lloyd 
contrived to make both ends meet. 

Hester Lloyd had married Farmer. Mor- 
gan’s second son, David; and it was always 
said, by those who pretended to know the 
secret, that she did so, more from a desire 
te diminish the heavy burden ofher father’s 
family, than for any violent affection she 
had for the young man. To say the truth, 
they were a mismatched pair. David was 
a coarse rustic, of violent passions, a moody 
temper, and suspected of dissolute habits. 
Hester, on the contrary, was mild and gen- 
tle in disposition, affectionate, and trained 
|up in the strict observance of those simple, 
|\unobtrusive virtues which became the 
|| comparative humility of her station, and 
| the character of her parental roof. When, 
\therefore, she married David Morgan, 
|some shook their heads, and pitied the 
| poor girl fer the sacrifices she made; while 
jothers turned up their eyes and wondered 
| how even love cou!d Be so blind. 

The union had neither the appropriation, 
|| nor the disapprobation, properly so called, 
‘lof Hester’s father. She was of an age to 
| choose discreetly (having passed her three 
jand-twentieth year,) when, as was cer- 
| tainly her case, the heart did not take the 

lead in choosing; and he left her, therefore, 
to decide for herself, after temperately dis- 
| cussing with her, upon several occasiuns, 
| whatever might fairly be urged in favor, 
;or to the prejudice of the young man. 
| Hester, herself, took a twelve-month to con- 
‘sider of her decision; and finally yielded 
| her consent to the pertinacious, rather than 
|the ardent solicitation of David Morgan. 
| It has been said by an anciént cynic, that 
jmarriage has only two happy days, the 
first and the lust: but Hester was doomed 
to find even this stinted portion of matri- 
‘monial felicity too liberal an allowance. 
|On their return from church, an unfortu- 
| mate difference arose between her husband 
and her father upon some trifling subject 
‘of rural economy—the breeding of pigs or 
|the cultivation of barley, or some matter 
jnot a whit more important, David was 
jloud, overbearing, and at last insolently 
|rude. Nay, he so far forgot himself at one 
| moment, that his hand was raised to seize 
Mr. Lloyd bythe collar. ‘‘Forbear young 
man!” said the revered pastor mildly; ‘and 
learn to have more command over your 
ions; or they will one day hurry you 
|into conduct which all the rest of your 
| days may not be sufficient to atone for.” 
| David felt the rebuke. He felt ashamed. 
| He saw the cheek of Hester turn pale, and 
he felt sorrow for what he had done. But 
his father-in-law also felt the indignity that 
\had been offered to him, and he slowly 








family to feed, clothe and educate, |) walked away towards his own house. Hes-! 


hter looked after him. She said nothing. 
| She only thought, as she leaned on her hus- 
band’s arm and proceeded silently towards 
| his father’s house, what a change one little 
half ‘hour had ‘wrought in her condition! 
Hernow obedient steps went one way; her 
heart, at that moment, another. The for- 
|mer taught her she was a wife; the latter, 
| that she must cease to be a daughter. It 
wasa sharp lesson, to come so early. She 
said nothing. But though her tongue spoke 
not, the uneasy reflections of David clo- 
ithed it»with words of bitterness; and he 
| sche, as much as nature would let him, 
jduring the rest of the day, to dispel the 
| gloom with which his violence of temper 
\hhad clouded the beginning. Hester was 
|neither angry nor sullen; but she was sad; 
\and she could not conceal that her sadness 
was greatest, when, as she sat down to din- 
ner, the marriage feast lacked one guest, 
whose absence was to her, if not the ab- 
sence cf all, at least the absence of all com- 
ifort. 

Mr. Lloyd was a sincere Christian. With- 
out any parade of sanctity he diligently en- 
deavored, in all his dealings with his fellow 
\creatures, to fulfil the commands of Him 
whose minister he was. He could not, 
therefore, let the sun go down upon his 
wrath; but; like a primitive disciple of his 





_ |! master, he sought the dwelling of his ene- 


| my, with the word of peace and the hand 
of fellowship. So pure a judge had he 
! been in his own cause, that he considered 
|he had done wrong, very wrong, in suffer- 
|ing himself to be kept away from the wed- 
, ‘ling-table of his daughter, by his resent- 
tment for a hasty speech uttered by her hus- 
band. ‘I will go.” said he, “and heal this 
wound before I sleep.” And he did go: 
and it was a blessed sight for Hester to be- 
hold, as she saw her father enter, witha 
benignant smile upon his countenance, 
walk up to her husband, and taking him 
by the hand, exclaim, ‘Son, we have never 
| been enemies, let us then continue to be 
|friends!”’? David was overpowered by this 
unexpected display of meek goodness; and 
his voice really faltered as he replied, 
grasping Mr. Lloyd’s band with honest 
warmth, “God forbid we should not!” Hes- 
ter kissed her father, and wept; but they 
were tears of much arity dt was a 
peaceful evening afler this” ’ Mr. Lloyd 
showed by his cheerful conversation, and 
kindly manner, that the spirit ofanger had 
entirely departed from him, and with it, all 
recollection of the offence. David did not 
shake off, quite so soon, his remembrance 
of the morning; for he was vanquished, in 
spite of himself, and he felt—as a man gen- 
erally does who commits a wrong, and 
finds coals of fire heaped upon ‘bis bead, by 
the generous conduct of the person whom ‘ 
he has wronged—humb!cd and ashamed, in 
his presence. Hester was supremely hap- 
py; for she beheld her father and her hus- 
band side by side, under her own roof. 

_ Months rolled on, and the neighbors be- 
gan to think David Morgan quite an alter- 


} 








ed man since hig marriage. He was civil 
and obliging; went regularly to church eve- 
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ry Sunday; rose early to his work; attend- 
ed to his farm; returned home sober and 
before dark, on market-days; got into no 
quarrels; smoked his pipe in the evening, 
on a bench before his own door, and drank 
& pint or two of his own home-brewed ale. 
In short, he exhibited all the outward qual- 
ities of a steady, thriving, and industrious 
farmer; and it was prophecied, if he went 
on so, that he would soon become a better 
man than his father, by the difference of 
per J an acre added to those which he al- 
ready rented. Hester observed this aus- 
picious change, and might almost be called 
a happy wife. 


She was not entirely so; for there were 
out-breakings of temper at home, lightning- 
flashes of the mind, and distant thunder- 
murmurings of the heart, which the eyes 
and ears of friends and neighbours nor 
saw nor heard. The sky was clear above; 
the sun shone brightly—but the elements 
of storm and tempest perpetually lowred 
iong the horizon, which the first gust of 
wind would drive into angry collision. To 
Hester’s watchful eye alone, and to her 
anxious spirit, were these signs revealed. 
She could not conceal from herself the tri- 
als and the dangers they hourly menaced; 
but she could conceal them from all the 
rest of the world,—and she did, Not even 
to her father did she speak of them. They 
were the griefs of her own foreboding 
heart, and they were buried there. If they 
should ever be disinterred thence—if they 
should ever be realized—and write them- 
sclves in such characters upon her face as 
she could not hide—if her countenance 
z2omplained for her, she must submit; but, 
till then she was resolved hope should chas- 
tcn fear, and the faith she plighted at the 
altar forbid her lips to become the accusers 
of her husband. 


It was about two years after her marriage 
that the bankruptcy of old Morgan hap- 
pened. For some months previously, Hes- 
ter suspected matters were going wrong; 
not from any thing which her husband com- 
municated to her, for he had grown reserv- 
ed, sullen, and morose; but from the man- 
ner of the old man himself, from their fre- 
quent conferences in secret, and from his 
total neglect of his farming stock, 


Thus matters went on from bad to worse, 
and from worse to worst, for nearly three 
anonths; and then old Morgan was made a 
‘bankrupt. F.very one predicted that Da. 
vid would soon follow, but every one la- 
mented it at the same time, on account of 
poor Hester, who was universally respected. 
Indeed, it was mainly owing to this feelin 
of respect for her, that her husband’s cred- 
itors had not either enforced their claims, 
or thrown himintoa prison. They did not 
seruple to tellher so; and though she felt 

tefal for their kindness, she knew it was 
a forbearance that hung by a very slender 
thread, and each day she expected to see 
him deagged to jail. Jf that did happen, 
what was to become of her, net a roof to 
shelter her except her father’s? 

She wassitting one evening, sadly rumin- 
ating upon all these things, and expecting 
David's red", who had gone out early in 
the morning, sx¢ Knew not whither, when 
Jacob Griffiths, a paternal uncle of her hus- 
band’s, a respectable, but poor old man, 
Aropped in. He sat down, and she drew 
him a mug of ale, which, however, he 
scarcely touched. She talked to him, first 

pop one subject, and then upon another; 





at he hardly answered her, and altogethér 
's behaviour was so strange, that she look- 


ed at him as if she thought he had already 
had a little too much;. a failing which she 
knew sometimes overtook “uncle Jacob.” 
She was soon convinced, however, that the 
old man was not now in his cups, whatever 
else might be the matter with him, for he 
was leaning forward on his staff, which he 
held with both his hands, and the tears 
were trickling down the furrows of his sun- 
burnt face. 

“In the name of heaven, Jacob, what ails 
you?” said Hester, laying down her work, 
and going towards him. 

“7 am thinking,” said Jacob with a hea- 
vy groan, that burst from him as he spoke; 
“I am thinking, Mrs. Morgan, how my 
poor sister Jane would have taken it to 
heart if she were alive now, which, thank 
God, she is not! But the Lord help us! 
what we may come to in this world!” 

Hester’s knees tottered—her color fled; 
and she seated herself gently by his side, 
as she exclaimed in a tremulous voice, 
‘‘what is the matter, Jacob, that you talk 
thus?” 

The old man shook his head, while he 
answered, “Matter enough, I fear; but who 
would have thought it?” 

“For God’s sake,” replied Hester, “tell 
me what.it is you mean. Hasany thing 
happened to David?”’ 

“Ay,” said Jacob, “and his father too. 
I was coming into Monmouth to day at noon, 
and had just crossed over the Munny bridge 
when I sawa sight of people afore me; I 
walked up to them to find out, if I could, 
what was going on—and you might have 
knocked me down with a feather the next 
moment—for what should I see but David 
and his father, old George Morgan, hand- 
cuffed together like two thieves, and being 
led to prison? They did not see me, and 1 
was glad on’t; for I couldn’t have spoken a 
word to them; my tongue stuck so to the 
roof of my mouth, like. I shall never forget 
how I shook.” 

**Are you sure you were not mistaken?” 


inquired Hester, in a tone of voice so thick || 


and inarticulate, that Jacob suddenly raised 
whis head from the staff on which he had 
continued to support it. 

“Am I sure this is my right hand?” an- 
swered Jacob. ‘But, Lord preserve you! 
what ails you Mrs. Morgan? You look as 
white as your apron: you are not faintish 
sure? Here, take a sup o’ this ale—‘twill 
warm you, like, and do you good.” 

Hester was, indeed, pale enough; and 
she trembled so violently, that Jacob might 
well suppose she needed something to 


warm her; but she kept from fainting, and 


after a few minutes she was able to ask him 
| whether he knew “what they had done, 
that they were taken to prison?” 

“1 could not get at the rights of the mat- 
ter,” said Jacob, “‘but from what I under- 
stood, I should guess it was something about 
old Morgan’s bankrupt job! though I don’t 
see, for my part, how that could concern 
David.” 

“NorI either,” replied Hester, wiping 
| her eyes and sighing as if her heart would 

break. “Sut whatever it is, 1 have had the 
dread of it upon my spirits for these many 
months. I felt certain some misfortune 
or other was hanging oyer me; and it has 
come at last. husband’s t was 
so changed, he had grown so careless about 
every thing, had.so. entirely neglected his 
affairs and his home, that I was sure, unless 
some change for the better took place, no- 
thing but ruin could come of it in the end. 











Oh ! God knows, my situation is bad 
enough, just now, at any rate.” And Hes. 


ter’s tears flowed afresh, as the thought of 
what her situation was presented itself to 
her mind. %~ 

“Don’t take on this. way, Mrs. Morgan,” 
said Jacob. “After all, things may not be 
so bad as they appear; and be they né@ver 
so bad, fretting, you know won’t mend 
\them. It is a bad business, to be sure; but 
|we must hope for the best. Besides 
‘an innocent man has been wrongfully sus. 
| pected, and taken to prison, before now; 
\and who knows but this may be David's 
jease, ay and old Morgan’s too? So keep 
your spirits, Mrr. Morgan, and don’t grieve, 
Here take a drop o’ ale.” 

Hester had much cause to grieve. She 
had said truly, that the conduct of her bus. 
band, for along time past, had been such 
as to prepare her for trouble of some kind 
or other; and her grief, therefore, on the 
present occasion, was less acute than if she 
had-fallen suddenly from the sunny height 
of domestic happiness by an unforeseen and 
unexpected blow. But who ever found 
himself sufficiently prepared for misfortune? 
Who, till it came, ever ceased te hope that 
it migit not come? And who, when it comes 
can say, I have watched for you witha 
troubled heart, that now you find me with- 
out a tear to shed, or a sigh to breathe? 
Alas! the stern reality has a pang of its own 
unlike that we feel in the most vivid anti- 
cipation. Does the child you love, the 
mistress you adore, the parent you vene- 
rate, lie onthe bed of death? What though 
you have whispered this fatal secret to 
yourself again, and again, and again’? What 
though your spirit have mourned over the 
dying object, in all the anguish, of inevits. 
ble bereavement? Ah me! wait till the eye 
|is closed, and the tongue is mute—for ever; 
tarry till the soul is departed—till the thi 
jyou dreamed is the thing you feel—and 
| then you will know the difference between 
| the fear of losing, ay, and even between 
| what constitutes mere man’s certainty of 
| losing, and the miserable certainty that you 
have lost, 

Hester felt this difference. She had in- 
sensibly trained her mind to meet an unde- 
— calamity; but now, when it came up 





on her in a specific shape and character, 
she almost stink beneath the shock. It was 
| too true what Jacob Griffiths had told her. 
| David and his fyther were both in Mon- 
mouth jail, and they were there upon a 
charge of having contrived, and brought 
about, a fraudulent bankruptcy in the case 
}of old Morgan, under such circumstances 
\as made it doubtful, atone time, whether 
their lives would not be forfeited. Matters, 
however, were not pushed to that ext 

|ty: but they were tried, found guilty, 
,received sentence of transportation; the 
ther for life, and David for fourteen years 
| Hester the very day on which the judges 
|entered Monmouth, became the unhappy 
mother of a son,, whose father, scarcely 
| more than eight-and-forty hours aft 

| was branded:as a felon by the verdict of 
| just andimpartial jury. , 

She liad visited Sa several times in jail 

before his trial, and administered to him all 
the comfort and consolation which it was in 
her power to bestow, orin his nature to re- 
ceive; for it distressed. her much to find that 
he manifested great hardness of heart, and 
|that he was alike insensible to her suffer 
ings and his own: disgrace. But she had 
not seen him since his trial. She bad not 
indeed been able to get so far, for her re- 
covery, after her illness, was slow; 





was still extremely feeble and delicate, 


"when, at the expiration of about six weeks, 
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she learned, bya harsh letter from her bru- | 
tal husband, that if she *‘wanted to see him 
in,” she must go to Monmouth before a | 
named, as he. wason that day to be con. | 
with other convicts, to the seaport, | 
whence they were to embark for New-| 
South Wales: She did, wish to see him | 
in; and it was on the following morning | 
that very Sabbath evening, in the month 
of July, when her father set forth to visit 
her, as already mentioned, that she intend- 
ed to do so. 

Mr. Lloyd was desirous of seeing his 
daughter, not only to prepare her, by his 
conversation for the melancholy task of ta- 
king, in all probability, a last furewell of 
one who, criminal and churlish as he was, 
was still her husband,—but also to arrange 
with her the time and manner of proceed- 
ing to Monmouth the next morning, whith- 
erhe intended accompanying her himself. 
He found her weeping over her infant, 
which lay asleep in her lap. He did not 
chide her tears, for they were the natural 
channels of her grief; but in his two-fold 
character of ber spiritual and paternal mon- 
itor, he applied himself to assuage the sor- 
row which was their fruitful source. And 
he hac the consolation to observe, ere he 
departed, that Hester was so far tranquil 
and resigned, as to discourse calmly upon 
let approaching interview with David. 

In this frame of mind he left her, and in 
this frame of mind he fouud her the follow.-| 
| ing morning, when, at the early hour of| 
five, she met him, as had been agreed up- 
on, at the foot of the gentle ascent which 
tises abruptly from the site of the pictur- 
esque ruins of Tintern Abbey. She had 
ber infant in her arms, and was accompani- 
ed by a neighbor’s daughter, a hale, buxom 
girl about fifteen, who kindly offered 
to go with her, and help to carry the child, 
alabor for which the still impaired health 
and delicate frame of Hester were hardly 
safficient. They set forth, Hester leaning 
for support upon her father, having, at his 
suggestion, transferred her sleeping baby 





to the care of her young companion, 4 


No possible human pain or sorrow could 
80 deaden the perceptions of natural beau- 
ty in souls susceptible of its influence, as 
wholly to destroy the effects of such scene- 
ty 4s meets the eye between ‘Tintern and 
Monmouth. The solemn stillness of the 
whole scene, and its surpassing magnifi- 
cence, might drive away, fora time, all me- 
mory of past grief, and extinguish all sense 
of present wretchedness. ‘The face of sor- 
tow reflects the placid smile of surrounding 
tature; the bruised heart catches her re-| 
pose; and the weary spirit revives, be- 
feath' those feelings which lift it to the 
Divine Author of so much loveliness, while 

ng with silent glidness, upon his re-| 
hing features. 

When they atrived in Monmouth, she. 
expressed an eager desire to go at once to! 
the prison, anxious to have the full benefit | 
of her composed and re-animated feelings, 
ithe interview with her husband. It was 
well she yielded to this desire; for had there | 





en the further delay of half an hour, the || . 


®bject of her journey would have been | 
ted. Contrary to what was at first! 


when Hester, with her child in her arms, 
presented herself at the prison gates, the 
vehicle in which the convicts were to pro- 
| ceed to the purt of embarkation was already 
| there. , 

She told her business in a faltering voice, 
and was conducted by a turnkey into an 
inner-yard, wheré were assembled about a 
dozen men, whose scowling looks and fe- 
rocious countenances terrified her. The 
were mustered preparatory to removal. 
| Among them stood David and old Mo~zan, 
handcuffed together, as were the others, | 
Hester did not perceive them at first; but | 
as they slowly approached her, she recog- 
nized her husband, and burst into tears. 
She was shockeé at his altered appearance, 
for he was now in the dress of a convict, 
with his hair cut close to his head. She 
|was still more shocked at beholding the 
iron manacles which bound him to his 
father. 

She could not speak. Old Morgan was 
silent. David, in a hard, unfeeling tone, 
while not a feature of his face relaxed from 
its rigid harshness, merely said, “You are 
come at last; I thought ycu might have 
found your way here a little sovner.” Hes- 
ter could only reply by pointing to her 
baby, with a look of beseeching anguish, | 
| which seemed to say, “Do not upbraid me; 
!you forget I have given birth to this inno- 
| cent.” The mute appeal appeared to touch 
him, for he took her hand, and gazing for 
a moment upon its thin white fingers, and 
| the blue veins that were not used to be so 
| visible, till sickness have made them so, he 
| kissed it. Hester drew nearer—leaned 
jagainst her husband’s bosom—and raising 
the infant towards his lips, whose little 
sparkling eyes unclosed themselves, as if 
to look upon its father, she exclaimed, ina 
scarcely articulate voice, ‘Kiss it, too, Da- 
vid,—kiss our son, and bless him.” The 
felon father bowed his head and kissed his 
innocent child, while, with his unfettered 
arm, he clasped closer to his breast its 
weeping mother. Nature asserted her pre-| 
rogative for an instant; the husband and 
the futher prevailed over the hardened 
icriminal; and the heart of David owned 
|that he was both. But the next instant he 
|was neither. Asif he thought it became 
|him to play the churl, even at such a mo- 
| ment, or that he should lose character with ; 
|his new companions, who were standing 
| round, witnesses of this scene, he put Hes- 
|ter coldly from him, and muttered, as he 
| turned away, ‘*There; we have had enough 
of this nonsense.” 
(Conetesion tw ot next.) 

















For the L. L. Port Poli 
Lines written on returning “The Works of 
Hannah Moore.” 


Dear friend exeuse me that before, 

I've not returned your | Hannah Moore;” 
How could I its departure speed, 

While there was yet one word to read? 


Morals so pure, wit so refin'd, 

How eweetly, yet bow rarely join’d! 
Such language, or in prose or verse, 
So strong, so fluent and so terse; 
Where can we find such cacgilence, 





With learning and experience? 


Such a warm fevling, friendly heart, 
So zealous for the better part? 

Her various powers with equal ease, 
Cana lord, or a peasant please 

She to the simple, gay and wise, 
Has ta ught the science of the skies. 


One of oor great most learned men, 
The pious Dwight.¢ whose 





Was ask’d,“what think you of Miss Moore?” 
He answer'd not, again ‘twas said, 
“Sir, is not hers a noble head?” 


Still he was silent, But his smile 

Convine'd the querist of some wile; 

“Pray doctor, are not great her powers, 

Equal almost, to those of ours? 

At length he said, I must defer 

My judgment, till I write like her.” 
MOREAMI, 


4A President of Yale College. 








WOMAN AND INTEMPERANCE. 


The following spirited remarks on the 
influence of women in the suppression of 
Intemperance, are from an address recently 
delivered by John Neal, before the ‘Port- 
land Society for the Promotion of Tem- 
perance.’ 

But stitl we are not safe. It is not enough 
that our mechanics, our labourers, our 
strong men, our gifted and our youth, are 
engaged in the great work.—Our women 
must be with us, or we cannot hope to prevail: 
our mothers, our wives, and our daughters; 
the other half, and in such matters, by far 
the most influential half of our whole pop- 
ulation. 

What are we to do, as men; after we have 
been made to relish the flavour of ardent 
spirits, in this way—from our cradle to our 
grave—accustomed in our pap—taught in 
our very childhood, to set up to the table 
and throw off a glass of wine, like a man-— 
of Portuguese wine too, such as the Portu- 
guese themselves never drink, for we, like 
the English, have it with what we calla 
body to it in other words, overcharged with 
brandy—in a glass of our own too; for 
where is the child without a wine cup of 
his own? 

Let every mother beware. No human 
creature ever yet loved the open percept- 
ible, undisguised flavor of rum, of brandy, 
or whiskey, or Portuguese wine—or to- 
bacco, Buthe is led to a relish for them, 
while a babe—or a child—worried or sha- 
med into a liking for them; till he has over- 
come the loathing and horror, the prohibi- 
tion of the penalty of Him that loveth his 
creatures; and goes down to the chambers 
of death, a drunkard and a beast. 

Do they recoil at the charge? 
nevertheless, were they 
ought—were they to stant#forth in their pu- 
rity and power—were t to forbid the 
hope of the intemperate; Were they tado 
ho more than they may do, without re. 
proach; they would reform posterity with. 
out the help of man. 





It is true, 
to do as they 


the whole extent of their glorious \privi- 
lege, let them look abroad over those, who 
are lying like'@ mountain upon the of 
her proud country. But the othe ‘ 
they were good cjtizens—lovers; hosbands, 
fathers. What are they now? The very 
dregs and refuse of the age! mighty men, 
shipwrecked by their own folly, self mur- 
derers, brutes. They would rather liaye 
died any death, but a few years than 


" be what they now are and live. They Were 


a like that young man. Stop!—the gob- 
you are now emptying to escape a laugh, 
to avoid shame, is the poblet of dentotat 
more than death; of perpetual shame. 
Have you no mother, no wife—no sister, 
no beloved ae to snatch at your. uplifted 
arm, or to cling to your knees! If ha 

you are safe. They were like that elder 
man you see there—too confident in their 

sure of themselves—t 





fertile per 
Enrieh’d the world with classic lore, 





parteyed with danger, they toyed with the 


Would they know the whole worth and 


* 








Betrayer—they put 
laugh, in the way of her blandishment, and | 
were lost forever. 

To that man thefe, the cup of strong | 
drink is not now’necessary. A twelve | 
month from to-day he will hunger and | 
thirst after it—languish after it, as for his | 
natural food. Another and another year, | ; L 
and he drops into the ranks of that innu-|| the foundations of credit were loosened, 


No longer could he place reliance on the 
stability of his neighbour, for experience 
was daily teaching in painful lessons, that 


when misfortune clouds his prospects, and 
presses heavily upon his spirits,—A. M. J, 





/ SONG. 
/ Did ye mark the young rose 
On its lovely green stem, 
Just opening its lips to the dew? 
And the newly fledged birds, 
Did ye look upon them, 








merable army, who are staggering by us, || and those who had withstood many a storm, 
night and day, towards an awful death and ||now bent and yielded to the calamities of | 
a premature grave. And why does he not || the times- . 
stop where he is—and fall upon his knees; | But still the storm howled only without 
ard give thanks to God—and build an al- || the dwelling of domestic peace—it had not | 
tar on the spot? Because no woman is for- || yet wounded the merchant in his tenderest | 
ever at his elbow, praying him to forbear, \ concerns. Soon, however, Mrs. M. saw | 
and asking him whether it is not more like-|| the gloom that misfortune was gathering on | 
ly that he may become a drunkard before | her husbands brow. and which neither her) 
he dies, than it was but the other day—on || own affectionate solicitude nor his chil-| 
the day of their marriage perhaps—that he || dren’s sportive playfulness, could chase 
would ever be as ford of strong drink as |)away. Day after day passed, and she sigh- 
he is now? j,ed insilence. At length she extorted from 
But enough. We are assembled togeth- | him the cause of his dejection, and learned 
eras I said before, in a cause worthier of « || that his business had declined, and that he | 
great people, than was that which led the || had sustained multiplied losses, which had 
men of the Revolution to war. It deserves) deprived him pearly of all his earning. 
to be celebrated on the great national Sab-|; There are women and those whom the 
bath of our country. D ‘ 
will do their duty—at the end of another || have contented themselves with sympathi- 
fifty years from to day, one of the greatest | sing with their husband, and supposed that 
revolutions that ever purified the earth, or | by affectionately sharing his regrets, they 
opened the sky to the good spirit of man,||had discharged their duty. Not such a 
will be accomplished. Next to God, there- || woman was Mrs. Morton. She felt deeply 
fore, let us put our trust in woman— for her husbands misfortunes; but that feel- 
The hope of the nations—the bravest and best, jing which prompted her to do what Was In 
That e’er smote the plumage from tyranny’s erest, |, her power to assist him. She imme diately 
i! a pi a rigid one ot Sone re- 
a . | tained only one servant; her table was not 
BEFRBSCOR. j| as before, loaded with luxuries, and the 
There are hearts that love the unchangeable dye || wine was banished from her side board. 
And passioniess hue of a tame blue eye; || Her two children were neatly but simply 
And worship 9 brow that is ever serene, dressed, and she gazed upon them with 
Like the lifeless sky of a painted scene, ; more heartfelt delight, than when covered 
Where the sun ever sleeps, and the clouds are still, || with ribens acd useless finery She appli- 
And motionless rushes the mountain rill: i} : 4 4 hd . 
Such eyes are too steady, too patient, too true; ied herself to domestic avocalions with una- 
I love not their sleepy, inanimate hue— || bated diligence and carried economy into 
But give me the lance with the souliniterays; || every department of her household. 
The brow that can frown, and the soul that ean|| Ali this was not done, however, without 
blaze; the opposition, and in some _iustances, the 
The smile of that frown is forever the lightest, sneers of her acquaintances, but happily 
Pot onc, iy Sear Girt the ait, Wealan |e suggestions of pride and indolence fell 
That winds ennnot ruffle, and storms cannot shake; i harmless on the ears of Mas. Mas — for 
The others—the foam of the Cataract dash— | she weighed them against her duty to her 
The darker the water, the brighter the flash. || husband and her affection to her children, 
!'and the scales mounted in the air. Her 
||husband in the mean time, though he 
! would have perished, rather than have pre- 
pounce merchant whom we shall call | scribed such a conduct, saw her thus em- 
Mofton, was united a few years since to a/| ployed, with a new delight springing in his 
most amiable girl, whom he sincerly loved, || heart, and in his approbation she found at 
and who returned his affections with all the | once, a reward for past exertion, and an ad- 
warmth and ardor bis many virtues deserv- | ditional excitement to new. From the 
ed, At the time of ‘beir nuptials Mr. Mor- |) much decreased expenses of his family, he 
ton’s business was lucrative and apparently || was encouraged to struggle against misfor- 
increasing, so that he could indulge in rea-|| tune, and his business soon began slowly 
soviitle anticipation, not only of eventual || to revive, and though he cannot, as before, 
independence, but of attaining that desira- |) anticipate speedy wealth, yet from the pru- 
ble end without denying himseli and family | dert care of his wife, and his own industry 
the fashionable gratifications of the day.|'and application, “brighter prospects are 
Accordingly he furnished his house is a | daily epening to his view. To his partner, 
style of considerable elegance, kept several | he is now attached by a new tender tie of 














-~ gQ INTERESTING PICTURE. 


And if our women | world call women of sense too, who would || 


servants, and in other respects, conducted || 
his family arrangements on a liberal scale, || 
aid which his forefathers would perhaps || 
have deemed idly extravagant. His wife, too, || 
thinking to do credit to her husband, paid 
little attention to economy, and rather made 
it her study to gratify his taste, than to re- 
gatd the expense it might occasion. 

There was a time when such a general 
propensity pervaded this country, that pru- 
dunce herself seemed to justify extraya- 
france, Sut these times had gone by, and 
on the se Coustenances where once sat hope 








affection, for he has seer that she can share 
and alleviate the distress of adversity, as 
well as adorn and dignify the prosperous 
station. Happy Morton, who has such a 
wife, and thrice happy and lovely the wo- 
man who can thus act! From her example, 
may every American fair learn to what 
course of conduct lies the true dignity of 
female character. May they learn that 
they were intended by providence, not 
merely to float on the surface of pleasure, 
or flutter like butterflies in the sun, but to 


Just fluttering their wings ere they flew? 
Did ye mark the young light 
Dawning dim in the east, 
And the clonds cold and silent above— 
And the loud ringing bell, 
And the gay nuptial feast, 
And the joy of the bride and her love? 
Oh, the rose has been swept 
By the tempest’s rude blast, 
And its leaves are all scattered and dead, 
And the light which dawn'd dim, 
In the east, has now ‘past, 
And its last ray in twilight has fled. 
And the young birds are gone— 
By the fowler they fell, 
As they sung on the sweet blossom'd spray; 
And the bell that was chimed 
Is now knolling a knell, 
And the lover and bride where are they? 


WESTERN ADVENTURES, 
By the Hon. Judge Hall. 

Among the adventurers whom Boon de- 
| scribed as having reinforced his little colo- 
|ny, was a young gentleman named Smith, 
| who had been a major in the militia of Vir. 
| ginia, and possessed a full share of the gal- 
|lantry and noble spirit of his native state. 
| In the absence of Boon, he was chosen, on 
account of his militory rank and talents, to 
| command the rude citadel, which contained 
_all the wealth of his patriarchal band—their 
wives, their children, and their herds. It 
held also an object particularly dear to this 
young soldier—a lady, the daughter of one 
of the settles, to whom he had pledged his 
| affections. It came to pass upon a certain 
| day, when the siege was over and tranquil- 
| ity restored, and the employments of bes. 
bandry resumed, that this young lady with 
a female companion, strolled out, as young 
| ladies in love are very apt to do, along the 
banks of the Kentucky river. Having 
rambled about for some time, they espied 
}a canoe, lying by the shore, and in a frolic 
|stepped into it, with the determination of 
| visiting a neighbor on the opposite bank. 
| It seems that they were not so well skilled 
|in navigation as the Lady of the Lake, who 
paddled her own canoe yery dexterously, 
, instead of gliding to the point of destination, 
they were whirled about by the ome 





|! at length thrown ona sand bar, from w 


, they were obliged to wade ashore. Fullof 
|mirth, excited by their wild adventure, 
‘they hastily arranged their dresses, 

| were proceeding to climb the banks when 
| three Indians, rushing from a neighboring 
| covert, seized the fair wanderers, and fore- 
led them away. Their savage captors, not 
jallowing them time for rest or reflection, 
‘hurried them along during the whole day 
| by rugged and thorny paths. Their shoes 
|were worn off by the rocks, their clothes 
torn, and their feet and limbs lacerated and 
|stained with blood. To heighten their 
|misery, one of the savages began to make 
|love to Miss . (the intended of Major 
Smith,) and while goading her along with 
a pointed stick, promised in recompense, 
for their sufferings, to make her Ais squaw. 
This at once roused all the energies of het 
mind, and called its powers into action. in 





be sweet soothers and consolers of man, 


hope that her friends would soon pursue 
them, she broke the twigs as she passed 
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song, and delayed the party as much as 
ible by tardy and blundering steps. 
put why dwell on the heartless and unman- 
jy cruelty of savages?’—The day and night 
, and another day of agony had near- 
rolled over the heads of the afflicted fe- 
gales, when their conductors halted to cook 
wild repast of buffalo meat. 

The ladies were soon missed from the 
prison. —The natural courage and sagaci- 
yof Smith, now heightened by love, gave 
him the wings of the wind and the fierce- 
nessofatiger. The light traces of female 
feet, led him to the place of embarkation— 
the canoe was traced to the opposite shore 
—the deep print of the moccassin in the 
and told the rest, and the agonized Smith, 
«companied by a few of his best woods- 
men, pursued ‘the spoil encumbered foe.” 
The track once discovered, they kept it 
with the unerring sagacity so peculiar to 
our hunters. The bended grass, the dis- 
entangled briars, and the compressed shrub, 
sforded the only, but to them the certain, 
indications of the route of the enemy. | 
When they had sufticiently ascertained the 
general course of the retreat of the Indians, 
§mith quitted the trace, assuring his com- 
panions that they would fall in with them 
ata certain stream ahead, for which he now 
struck a direct course, thus gaining on the 
foe, who had taken the most difficult paths. 
Arrived at the stream, they traced its course 
until they discovered the water newly 
thrown upon the rocks. Smith leaving his 


warrant had a free and enlightened nation 
like the English to hold in slavish thraldom, 
such a people as their Irish brethren—She 
had none, and we are rejoiced to see the 
English coming up to the spirit of the age 
in which they live. 











Written for the Port Folio. 
GO eae 


I met thee again where the hall was bright 

With glittering lamps—when the thriiling light, 

Of eyes, that looked in their glory there, 

Not made to tell or be withered by care; 

There was joy upon that brow of snow! 

And thy cheek wss flushed with a happy glow; 

| And one was there woul! have knelt to thee, 

For asmile alone,—but it might not be! 

I met thee there, and { quaffed my fill 

Of love, tho’ the draughy. were sure to kill; 

For, were it not joyful, love, to die, 

When the shaft is sent from a beaming eye? 

When the pulse of life beats heavy and slow, 

And passions and hopes are a distant show; 

*Twould cheer e’en then, in the mind, to view, 

The form of beauty, and love it too! 

And Oh! tho’ I may not dare to tell 

Of the torrent that will in my bosom swell; 

Tho’ the lowest breathings of hope would be 

Chill’d like a frozen lake, by thee; 

Tho’ the warmest sigh that my heart could bear, 

Not one in return would elicit there, 

I'll love thee still, tho’ it be not told, 

Tilleach warm drop in this heart grows cold. 
Philadelphia PHIL. 





EGYPTIAN CAVERNS. 





The Arab whom I followed, and who led 
the way, now entered another gallery, and 
we all continued to move in the same mian- 
ner as before, each preceded by a guide.” 
We had not gone far before the heat became 
excessive; for my own part, I found my 
breathing extremely difficult; my head be- 
gan to ache most violently, and I had a 
most distressing sensation of fulness about 
the breast. We felt we had gone too far, 
and yet were almost deprived of the power 
of returning. At this moment the torch of 
the first Arab went out. I was close to him, 
and saw him fall on his side: “he uttered a 
|groan,—his legs were strongly convulsed, 
|and I heard a rattling noise in his throat— 
|he was dead. The Arab behind me, see- 
|ing the torch of his companion extinguish- 
jed, and conceiving he had stumbled, pas- 
|sed me, advanced to his assistance, and 
|| stooped. 1 observed him appear faint, tot- 
|| ter, and fall in a moment—he also was dead, 
| The third Arab came forward, and made an 
| effort to approach the bodies, but stopped 
|short. We looked at each other in Sleme 
|horror. The danger increased every in- 
|| stant: our torches burnt faintly; our breath- 
\| ing became more difficult; our knees tot- 
jtered under us, and we felt our strength 
|nearly gone. 
| There was no time to be lost. The A- 
|merican, Barthow; cried tous to take cour- 
|| age, and we began to move back as fust as 
;wecould. We heard the remaining Arab 
| shouting after us, calling us Caffrees, im- 











party, now crept forward upon his hands & 


feet, until he discovered one of the savages || 4 “ 
deliberate aim, || bis companions, entered Egypt, and con- 
| tinued his voyage down the river Nile. 


satel by a fire, and with a 
shot him through the head. 

The women rushed towards their deliver- 
erand recognising Smith, clung to him i 
the transports of newly awakened joy and || 
gratitude, while a second Indian sprung to-|| 
wards him with atomahawk. Smi'h, dis- || 
engaged himself from the ladies, aimed a || 
blow at his antagonist with his rifle, which |, 
the savage avoided by springing aside, but |) 
atthe same moment, the latter receiving a |) 
mortal wound from another hand. ‘The 
other and only remaining Indian fell, in at- 
tempting to escape. .Smith, with his in- 
teresting charge, returned in triumph to the 


fort, where his gallantry no doubt, was re- | 


paid by the sweetest of all rewards, 


From the Camden S. C. Journal. 
The Irish area gallant, a high minded 


and achivalrous people. Notwithstanding 
the obloquy that has been thrown upon 
them, and notwithstanding the desperation, 
inte which a long continued oppression has 
dceasionally driven then. We know of no 
people under Heaven who have borne so 
much, and borne it more patiently than 


It was early in March, +682, that Mr. 
Legh, a celebrated English traveller and 


A 
| Greek, named Demetrio, had reported to 


| 


of which they had hitherto seen no speci- 
mens in Egypt. Desiring to examine these, 
they quitted the banks of the river, and at 
the village of Amabdi engaged four Arabs 
to be their guides to the caverns, which 
they found at a short distance, but within 
|| the confines of the desert. A circular pit, 
| about 18 feet in depth, brought them down 
|\to the level of the excavations; three of 
|the Arabs descended with them, and with 
lighted torches they made their way thro’ 
various winding passages, without finding 
more than a few fragments of crocodile 
|;}mummies. The following part of the nar- 
| rative we may best give in Mr. Legh’s own 
| words. 

|| Our curiosity was still unsatisfied: We 
| had been wandering for more than an hour 
| in low subterranean passages, and felt con- 
|| siderably fatigued by the irksomeness of the 
|| posture in which we Lad been obliged to 
|)move, and the heat of our torches in these 


| narrow and low galleries. But the Arabs 


| ploring our assistance, and upbraiding us 
|; with deserting him, Butwe were obliged 
jto leave him to his fate, expecting every 
|moment to share it with him. The wind- 


\| ings of the passages through which we had 


n || them the existence of certain pits or cav-|| come, increased the difficulty of our escape, 
erns, containing the mummies of crecodiles, | 


|we might take a wrong turn, & never reach 
|the great chamber we had first entered. 
Even supposing we took the shortest road, 
| it was but too probable our strength would 
fail us before we arrived. We had each of 
jus separately and unknown to one another, 
|observed attentively the different shapes of 
\the stones which projected into the gal- 
leries we had passed, so that each had an 
imperfect clue to the labyrinth we had now 
|| to retrace. We compared notes, and only 
\jon one occasion had a dispute, the Ameri- 
|| can differing from my friend and myself:— 
|| in this dilemma we were determined by the 
|majority, and fortunately were right. Ex- 
|| hausted with fatigue and terror, we reach- 
|| ed the edge of the deep trench, which re- 
|| mained to be crossed before we got into 
||the great chamber. Mustering all my 
|| strength, I leaped, and was followed by the 
|| American. Smelt stood on the brink, ready 
||\to drep with fatigue. He called to. me— 
|| for God’s sake to help him over the fosse, 
,or at least to stop, if only for five minutes, 





these same abused, insulted and contemned || spoke so confidently of succeeding in this||to allow him to recover his stre ” 
. P al i * 


Irish, and it is only wonderful that a nation 
ground down to the earth as Ireland has 
been, from the earliest date of British do- 
mination over her, has maintained the na- 
tional respectability that she has. No pop- 
ulation of its size in the world has produced 
@ greater aggregate of worth, valour and 
talent than Ireland—Her sons have render- 
her immortal; as well in Science as in 
Arms. Her Swift, her Sterne, her Gold- 
smith, and her Moore have insured to her 
ture an immortality as unfading as the 
eloquence of her Curran and her Grattan, 
Nor will the warrior deeds of her Welling- 
ton or the diplomatic supremacy of her 
Canning and her Castlereagh ever fear a 
hal in British history. Why should such 
*people be otherwise than free? What 


||second trial, that we were induced once 
| more toattendthem. We found the open- 
‘ing of the chamber, which we now ap- 
| proached, guarded bya trench of unknown 
depth, and wide enough to require a good 
‘leap. The first Arab jumped the ditch; 
land we all followed him. The passage we 
jentered was extremely small, and so low 
|in some places as to oblige us to craw] flat 
on the ground, and almost always on our 
|hands and knees. The intricacies of its 
| windings resembled a labyrinth; and it ter- 
minated at length in a chamber much smal- 
ler than that we had left; but, like it, con- 
tained nothing to satisfy our curiosity. Our 
search hitherto had béen fruitless: bit the 
mummies might not be far distant; another 
effort, and we might still be successful.” 





“> 


was impossible—to stay was death, and we 
could not resist the desire to push on, and 
reach the open air, We encouraged bim 
|| to summon all his force, and he cleared the 
trench. When we reached the open air, 
|| it was one o’clock, and the heat in the sun 
| about 160 degrees. Our sailors, who were 
| waiting for us, had luckily a bordak full of 
| water, which they sprinkled upon us; but 
‘though a little refreshed, it was not possi- 
ble to climb the sides of the pit; they un- 
\fclded their turbans, and slinging them 
round our bodies, drew us up to thetop. 
Our sppearance alone, without our 
ides, naturally astonished the Arab, who 
ad remained at the entrance of the cavern; 
and he anxiously inquired for his friends. 
To have confessed they were dead, would 
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have excited suspicion: he would have sup- | 
posed we had murdered them, and have 
alarmed the inhabitants of Amabdi, to pur- 
~sue us, and revenge the’ death of their 
friends. We replyed, therefore, they were 
coming, and were employed in bringing 
out the mummies we had found, which was 
the cause of their delay. We lost no time 
in mounting our asses, recrossed the desert, 
ag hastily by the village, to regain | 
the ferry at Manfalout. 


— 


ment to his wife and child would have done 
honor to the feelings of the most suscepti- 
ble heart. He always treated his mother 
with exemplary respect and filial love. He 
gave her a splendid train of domestics, and 
in order to bestow on her a sort of political 
consequence, he named her Protectress of 
the charitable institutions. Of his sisters 
he preferred Pauline, who was one of the 





most beautiful women of the age, the model 
and theme of poets and painters. The 








Written for the Port Folie. || 


AN APOLOGUE. 
BEAUTY AND TIME. 
BEAUTY. 


Nay tell me not of power,I am as old 

As thoa art, and my empire and my sway 

As wide, as absolute as thine—when first 

‘The harps of heaven proclaimed the dawn of light, 
The birth of matter and the march of worlds; 

I came into existence, and since then 

All things or grand, agreeable or sublime, 

Have own'd my power. ‘The rolling sun, the moon, 
The séasons and the works of art, and all 


| delightful “Narrative of the surrender of) 


about the voluptuous character of this prin- 
cess. : 

Napoleon drew a circle around him 
wherever he moved, which none ever en- 
tered without being fixed by its fascination. 
Captain Maitland, in his unpretending but | 





Napoleon,” gives a very amusing instance | 


reader may have heard some of the un-/| 
founded calumnies which were circulated || 





of this peculiarand irresistible enchantment: 
—*Lord Keith appears to have formed a} 
very high opinion of the fascination of his | 
conversation, and expressed it very em-|| 

1} 





Of tangible creation have of ine 
Their sweetest charms. 


TIME. 


For thou but ral’st the world in its gay splendor, 
Fre youth is past or storms have beat against it; 
’Tis I that giv’st to nature and to art 








Their grandeur, their sublimity, and awe: of the Roman Empire, has a remarkable || 
Go, beauty, to the ruins of old Rome, passage which can be applied, with singu- | 
Andjsee my triumph—thy departed power, |lar propriety, to the increase and destruc- || 


Go there and ask for sculpture, painting, all 

The works of ancient art, and thou shalt find 

Igive them more than half of their renown; 

Bat ask not for thy vassals fair Calpurnia, 

Virginia, and Lueretia, for long since 

I swept them from their glory to their graves. 
BEAUTY. 


Nay not so fast. 

How many thousand vassals of the fairest, 
The loveliest workmanship of God are mine, 
And have been; in all ages of the world 
I have been sovereign, empress of great cities 
And give fame to nations—I seduced 
The enemy of Eden to tempt me; 
For me, Mark Antony gave up his crown, 
Forsvok the reigns of empire and renounced 
Gey Rome, the brilliant mistress of the world, 
With me to dwell amid the frogs of Nile. 
When Paris from the Palace of old Priam 
‘Went forth to steal the pride of Sparta’s lord, 
*T was I who ruled his heart—"twas in my cause 
The towers of Ilion level with the dust, 
Sunk flaming down. 

(Conclusion in our next.) 


| 











NAPOLEONIANA. 


every thing that was not extremely ciean. | 
Persons who are not themselves over nice | 


jthe Prince Regent, he said, ‘if he had ob- || 


Chntent toatl | tained an interview with his Royal High-|! 


i] 
| 


|| the wars which she waged took place suc- 
| cessively —each nation, by remarkable good 


phatically to me, afier he had seen him: | 
speaking of his wisi for an interview with |) 


ness, in half an huur they would have been 
| the best friends in England!” | 
| Montesquie, speaking of the rise and fall || 


tion of the colossal empire of Napoleon: || 


| “Rome had acquired a vast extent, because 


| luck, only attacking her when some other 
|had been ruined. Rome was destroyed at 
|last because every nation attacked her at! 
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have ill d their ap y, at the coup 
of the Bourbons. The most di i 
part of Sir Walter Scott’s book is his labor. 
ed vindication of Napoleon’s inhuman jailo 
who wished to wreak his cowardly ven. 
geance on the helpless corpse of his victim, 
it was cased down in a grave ten feet d 
and overlaid with stone and mortar, alj 
cramped with iron; and every means was 
resorted to to render the funeral ce 
as un-imperiat as possible. It looked agif 
the vigilance of his inveterate foes survived 
their prisoner—as if they thought that his 
very grave should be a dungeon, and that 
his mighty spirit which the world could not 
contain, might “*burst its searments,” and 
escape beyond its last dark tenement! 
Washington Chronick. 


From the Boston Courier. 

We are asked, if females are better qual 
ified to teach truth than man, why should 
they notdoit? This all confounding ques 
tion, in our opinion, may be answered, with 








|| all the seriousness it deserves, by another, 


If women are endowed with more physica) 
strength than men (and many such, un- 
doubtedly, there are) why should they not 
be employed on those objects where physi- 
cal strength alone is required?» Why not 
employ them in digging wells and canals, 
in laying stone wall, in performing all the 
ordinary labors of the farmer and mechanic? 
The custom of all civilized nations, so far 
as our experience or reading extends, has 
marked, with sufficient precision, the line 
which devides the appropriate duties of the 
sexes. There is no mistake about it; every 
mature intellect can trace it, and every 


| healthful and wholesome understanding ac- 
| knowledges its accuracy. 


| wellask, if men can, why should they not 


We might as 


; once, and penetrated her terrritory from all |! assume all the duties of the nursery, super: 


| sides.’ Napoleon successively annihilated 

the power of Prussia, procured the neu- 
jtrality ef the Czar by winning his attach- 
| ment and admiration; Italy, Spain, and the 
| him; and Austria was exposed almost singly 
| to his blows. But when these nations, sub-| 


and profiting by the disasters in Russia, || 


! 
German Confedracy, were prostrate before || 


vise all the domestic affairs of the kitchen, 
ard preside at the tea-table and in the 
drawing-room? Why, indeed? Surely they 
should—when Miss Wright and the advo- 
cates of the social system and ‘mental 
independence” shall have changed the 
physical constitution of the sexes, and ob- 


has ordained to exist between their respec- 


ie as ° 
| sidized by the corrupting gold of England, || jiterated the distinction which the Creator 


united their strength, a coalition was form- 
|ed which no human power could resist. 
our admiration for the Emperor, when he | 


is rising to the meridian of his glory, is) 
| somewhat qualified by aversion for his am- || 
|, bition, we can feel nothing but unmixed || not to be his slave. 


" |,enthusiasm for the courage and genius || in thiscountry, orinany other, denominated 
Napoleon had an extreme aversion to|| which he displayed when overwhelmed by || Christian countries? 


|his implacable foes. 


|| tive functiors, faculties, and destinies—and 
If || not till then. 


But Miss Wright wishes to raise the stan- 
dard of the female character and to qualify 
woman to become the companion of man, 
Is she the slave of man 


Where is the mother, 


; History will record || the wife, the sister, the daughter, who 
|the campaign round Paris as one of the || 


complains of slavery? Are they not rather 


would regard his taste in this respect as| most bold and skilful feats that ever illumin- i the idols of our affections, the cherished 


somewhat fastidious. The very idea that, 


jated its pages. 


Madame de Stael com-|| 


objects of our love, the beings whom we 


there was “any unclean thing” in his plate, || pares Napoleon to Casar sinking under the || delight to protect, to honor, and to rever 


through part of his dominions, | 
with Maria Louisa, after a review of a part, 
of his troops, he ordere:| a plate of the soup | 
prepared for his soldiers to be brought him. | 
He filled a spoon with some of it, when, on 


lifting it to his mouth he, beheld a long!) 


hair! Unperceived he suddenly removed 
it, and suppressing the feeling of nausea 
which was coming over him, he boldly| 
swallowed it, not wishing to hurt the feel-| 
ings of his brave soldiers whose attachment | 
was raised to adoration by such traits of 
“ee condescension. | 

conduct of the emperor towards his! 
own family sets his character in a very fa-| 
pede: His generosity to his broth-| 
ersis well known, and his tender attach-/ 






oron his table, would inspire him with || daggers of the assassins; and, like him, he | ence? 
inseparable disgust. During his brilliant) fell with a dignity which sheds an unfading ‘| are not 


Do the women complain that they 
equal to the men in every thing 


lustre over his departed glory. Lord By-|| which can conduce to their honor and hap- 
ron has celebrated the invincible fortitude |! piness? Do they complain that they ate 
which he displayed during his reverses, in || relieved from the cares of business, the la 
| some of the most beautiful lines that ever  borious pursuits of trade, the thankless 
| flowed from his gifted pen. lj privilege of holding the reigns of govern- 
Idol of the soldier's soul! | ment, and of mingling in all the quarrels of 
First in fight, but mightiest now; || political intriguers and the wranglings of 
wpe one a oon control . | polemics? To what an enviable equality 
ee alone no doom can bow! would the vaunted ‘‘social system” redue 
Nuthing can be conceived more affecting || the female sex! : 
|than the heroical friendship of the faithful || Again, we answer; woman should teach 
followers, who shared the Emperor’s im-|| all they know, which is proper to be taught; 
| prisonment at St. Helena. Public opinion || but there are different modes of teaching: 
|has already done justice tothe noble and || There isa peculiar place and a proper time 
| devoted attachment of these illustrious men, || when females should be employed in the 
who preferred the dungeon of their fallen || work of instruction. Some may think that 
master to all the splendors which might’ the theatre, the pulpit, or the “Hallof 
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will then have attained the perfection of 
your character, when you ¢ ixa pa 
for these elegant accomplishments with 
turn for solid and domestic virtue; when 
you can one night be distinguished at a ball, 
and the next, want no other enteriainment 
than what is afforded by the retired shade 
of your family, a well chosen book, or an 
agreeable walk. I should wish you to be 
ianocent, and if possible, accomplished at 
the same time; but, at any rate, 1 would 
have you innocent, because otherwise you 
cannot be happy. 


i 


y ae hearts and unsophisticated 
minds, woman may labor with advantage, 
and it is there her duty and her highest 
and holiest obligation to instruct, to correct 
adtoguide. Let her stand at the domes- 
ticaltar, and there, as the priestess of trath, 


ELOQUENCE OF SHERLOCK. 
Bishop Sherlock, in one of his sermons, 
has the following elegant passage, which's 
quoted by Mr. Blair, in his Lectures on 
ty, and benevolente, she may dispense || rhetoric and belles letters, as a remarkable 
her light to the feeble mind, strength to/| example of the figure of personification. 
the weak understanding, confidence to the || The author is comparing our Saviour with 
jresolute, and spread the vestal zxgis of |) Mahomet:— 
irtue over the innocent spirits committed|| “Go (says he,) to your natural religion, 
tohercare. It is there (and there alone) lay before her, Mahomet and his disciples 
we may see the effect of the perfect “‘socia/|| arrayed in armour and blood, riding to tri 
m.”” umph over the spoils of thousands who fell 
Let it be observed, that in all we have) by his victorious sword.—Show her the 
sid, we have never impeached the motives || cities which he set in flames, the countries 
of Miss Wsight or her disciples. That she |/ which he ravaged and destroyed, the mis- 
and they are sincere in their faith, and hon- || erable distress of all the inhabitants of the 
est in their declarations, we have not €x-|/earth. When she has reviewed them in 
pressedadoubt. The difference between | this scene, carry her into his retirement— | 
us is a question of utility as to the doctrines | show her the prophets chamber; bis con- 
she promulgates, and of propriety as to the | cubines and his wives: and let him hear him 
mode of promulgation. We have no fears) allege revelation and a divine commission, | 
that we are not on the right side; it is no) to justify his adultery and lust. When she 
new question to us; it is not, now, for the || js tired of this prospect, then show her the) 
first time presented; but they will receive || blessed Jesus, humble, meek, doing good 
no other opposition from us than a free and ||to the sons of men. Let hersee him in 
fearless expression of opinion, honestly en-|| the most retired privacies, amd let her fol- 
tertained. There is good sense enough in) Jow him to the mount and hear his.devotion | 
this community to estimate pretty acurate-| and supplications. Carry her to his table, | 
lythe good or evil that may be gathered | to view his poor fare, and hear his heavenly | 
from the tree of knowledege which Miss|| discourse. Let her attend him to the tri-| 
Wright is endeavoring to propagate, and to || bunal, and consider the patience with which 
that good sense we cheerfully leave the || he endured the scoffs and reproaches of 
decision of the question without further || hisenemies. Lead her to his cross; let her | 
comment. | view him in the agony of death, and hear 
| his last prayer for his memgeeree ty 
| forgive 1 for t now not what the 
THE LADIES’ FRIEND. ae When tletent Tetiaben has thus om 
Dancing, in a degree, is professedly an || ed both, ask her which is the prophet of 
esential part of a good education, as'|God? But her answer we have already 
correcting any awkwardness of gesture, had, when she saw part of this scene 
Bring ing an easy and graceful motion to i through the eyes of the centurion, who at- 
the body, and if practised early, per-|/tended at the cross. By him she spoke, 
haps even directing its growth. Mod- || and said, ‘Truly this man was the son of 
em manners, however, have carried the || God.’ 
fondness for this accomplishment to an im-|| This, says Blair, is more than elegant; it 
moderate extreme. A passion for making || is truely sublime. The whole passage is 
the best figure ina minuet, is vastly be-|| animated; and the figure rises at the con- 
neath the dignity of a womzn’s understand. | clusion, when Natural Religion, who was 
ing. And 1 am not sure, whether excelling |! before only a spectator, is introduced as 
in this particular does not inspire too great || speaking by the Centurion’s voice. It has 
a fondness for dissipating pleasures, and || the better effect too, that it occurs at the 
proportionably abate the ardour for more || conclusion of a discourse, when we natural- 
retired virtues. A woman, who can sparkle || ly look for most warmth and dignity. 
and engage the admiration of every be-| 











holder, at a party, or a ball, is not always | 
content with the graver office of managing | 
a family, or the still and sober innocence of 

ic scenes, Besides, dancing is not, 
at certain moments, without its temptation. 
An elegant illuminated room, brilliant com- 
pany, the enchanting powers of music, ad-|| 
miring eyes, obsequious beaus, attitude, 
Ke. are apt to transport the mind a little be- 
ms the rational medium of gentle agita-| 
ion 


__| would not, however, be 2 cynical moral- 
ist that would abridge you of any harmless 
amusement. I haye only my apprehension 


Your innocence, for indeed it is a plant 








ofavery delicate complexion. And you 


2 


Joseph II. of Germany.—When Joseph 
Second, uncle to the present Emperor of 
Germany, was at Paris, he derived much 
gratification from surveying suck objects as 
were worthy a stranger’s rvation, with- 
out the entry of royalty, or the atten- 
dance of his courtiers, Walking into a cof- 
fee house of great repute, at an early hour 
one morning, he politely requested to have 
a dish ofchocolate. As he had no retinue, 
and appeared very simply drest, the waiter 
surlily' replied, there was none ready; upon 
which the Emperor walked leisurely away, 
and entered a house of very inferior note, 


the utmogfexpedition. During the time it 
was getting ready, the landlord’s daughter 
accidently sme fown and the > 
struck with her beauty, expressed! his as- 
tonishment that she was not married. The 
man informed him that her poverty was the 
occasion of it, as she was tenderly attached 
toa young man, whose father had refused 
his consent, because he could not give her 
a thousand crowns.—Joseph immediately 
called for a pen and ink, and writing an or- 
der on his banker for six thousand liveri 
put itinto the hands of the astoni land- 
lord, and hurried out of thé house to avoid 
the praises his beneficence demanded. 








Written for the Port Folie, 

TO MARY ———. 
1 know thou art fair,as the herald of day, 
When he robes young Aurora in splendour and 

light, 

And Ithink thee as pure, as the mild silver ray 
‘That Luna bestows, on the stillness of night. 
Thy bright laughing eye, 0 bewitchingly glances, 
While affections pure sun-shine, illumines thy face, 
And thy Lutes dulcet tone, so completely entran- 


ces, 
‘That friendship forsakes us, and love steals its place. 
But Mary to thee, no false adulation, ’ 
Or wreath twined by fancy, the poet should bring; 
Let him cull thee a garland, of just admiration, 
From naturc’s fair flewerets, and roses of spring. 
Yes! nature's chaste Wlies, and dew-spangled roses, 
More fitly adorn, the bright brow of the fair, 
In whose placid breast sweet affection reposes, 
Than all the false trappings, that folly can wear. 
Arts tinsel productions, may dazzle with splendour, 
And vain affectation, may captivate fools; 
But give me the heart, that is warm, trae, and ten- 
der. 


And the sigh of that bosom, that sighs not by rules. 
In love's gilded palace, the graees-assembled 

To scan the pretentions, of nature, and art, 

But nothing they said, Heavens radiance 


Save the smiles of affection; that flow from the 
HEART. 








ELEPHANTS TURNED NoRsEs.—One ex- 
ample of their sagacity was related to me 
by a» officer of artillery, who witnessed the 
transaction.—The battering-train going to 
the seige of Seringapatam had to cross the 
the sandy bed of a river, that resembled 
other rivers of the Peninsula, which have, 
during the dry season, but a small stream 
of water running through them, though their 
beds are mostly of considerable breadth, 
very heavy fof draught, and abounding in 
quicksands. It happened that an artillery- 
man, who was seated on the timber of one 
of the guns, by some accident fell off, in 
such a situation that, in a second or two, 
the hind wheel must have gone over him. 
The elephant, which was stationed behind 
the gun, perceiving the predicament in 
which the man was, instantly, without any 
warning from its keeper, lifted up the wheel 
with its trunk, and kept it suspended till 
the carriage had passed clear of him. The 
attachment or dislike of elephants to their 
keepers, according to the treatment they 
receive, is too well known to need illustra- 
tion. I have myself seen the wife of a mo- 
haut (for the followers often take their 
families with them to camp) give a baby in 
charge to the elephant, while she went on 
some business, and have been highly amus- 
ed in observing the sagacity and care of the 
unwieldy nurse. The child, which, like 
most children, did not like to lie still in one 
position, would, as soon as left to itself, be- 
gin crawling abcut, in which exercise it 











where his request was differently re- 
ceived, and the choeolate prepared with 
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